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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


me WORKERS ARE DOING 


Miss Helen Mathewson, the Colorado girl dis- 
tinguished for her humane and sociological work, 
has been making a record for herself along the 


same line in California this winter. Miss Mathew- 
son went to Los Angeles for a rest and to visit her 
sister. She has, however, spent a great deal of 
her time looking after the interests of animals that 
have been inhumanely treated, and has aided the 
authorities materially in running down and meting 
out punishment to offenders. Miss Mathewson’s 
latest achievement was the demanding of punish- 
ment for men who allowed their cattle to starve on 
the ranges. California has been afflicted for 
months past with a severe drouth, and as a result 
of the scarcity of water and feed many cattle per- 
ished. Miss Mathewson read the tales of suffering 
chronicled by the newspapers and determined to go 
to work in behalf of the unfortunate beasts. 
all the atrocious cruelties of modern civilization, I 
consider that of allowing cattle to starve on the 
range the worst. No man living, be he millionaire 
cattle king or otherwise, has the right to claim own- 
ership of more than he can protect and care for,” 
is Miss Mathewson’s maxim. 

Among those who have been brought up with a 
round turn because he allowed cattle to ‘starve is 
F. K. Rindge, the millionaire cattle king of Santa 
Monica. Miss Mathewson had the millionaire ar- 
rested, and after she published her exposure of the 
condition of Rindge’s stock, public sentiment be- 
came so thoroughly aroused that the owner was 
forced io provide ample food and water for every 
head of his thousands of cattle. 


Miss Mathewson was a most active worker in the 
humane cause in Denver for several years. She is 
still a member of the Humane Society. She was 
formerly secretary of the Humane Education So- 
ciety of Colorado and Wyoming. Her work has 
extended over several of the adjoining states, and 
she organized a year ago a humane society in the 
City of Mexico. She has also devoted much time 
to the cause of helpless children. 


‘sOf- 


Secretary Whitehead, of the Colorado Humane 
Society, frequently takes a hand in relieving the 
sufferings of horses which he sees being mistreated 
or mishandled as he walks along the street. One 
of the latest cases to come to his attention was 
furnished by the colored coachman employed by 
J.J. Brown. On Arapahoe street, near Sixteenth. 
Mr. Whitehead saw the coachman whipping the 
horse severely, the animal being ‘‘buffaloed” and 
backing instead of going foward. The animal ap- 
parently did not know what was required. Mr. White- 
head informed the man that his method of treating 
the horse was not right, and when the man answered 
he ordered him to appear in court. The driver 
appeared at the courthouse accompanied by Mr. 
Brown. When Mr. Whitehead was going to the 
courthouse, he saw another of Mr. Brown’s horses 
in front of the building, tossing its head and acting 
as though in distress. On investigating, Mr. White- 
head found that the bit was drawn up too tight and 
that the horse’s mouth was sore in consequence. 
The blinders were too tight, also, and the horse 
seemed decidedy uncomfortable. Mr. Whitehead 
called Mr. Brown’s attention to the condition, and 
he was much surprised. Mr. Brown had the 
bridle rearranged at once and seemed pleased to — 
learn the details which would make the horse more — 
at his ease. 


As early in the winter as December the state 
humane agent of Colorado found near Sugar City 
fifteen hundred cattle, pushing, jamming and bawl- — 
ing in their vain endeavors to break down a fence 
and get water. Mr. Kerr had gone to investigate 
the report that cattle were dying of thirst there, and — 
found the conditions even worse than they had been 
described. The cattle were at Minins’s lake, three - 
miles north of Sugar City. They had formerly 
gone to the lake for water, but the owner had 
fenced in the lake. The cattle had no other place 
to drink, and had been there for nearly two weeks, 
trying to get to the water. Seven were dead, and 
others were in a starved and emaciated condition. 
The owner had apparently taken no notice of them. 
The snowfall gave some relief, and the melting 
snow and small pools saved many of them. Along 
the line of the railroad leading from Sugar City 
the agent saw graves where hundreds of cattle that 
had died from thirst and cold had been buried. 
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The stock had been caught at the fence along the 
line of track and, having died there, the railroad 
company had buried the carcasses. ‘The owners of 
the cattle were notified to care for them at once. 


Until this terrible crime of allowing so much 
suffering among the cattle on the ranges, in stock- 
yards and railroad trains in different parts of this 
country is taken up and punished by the govern- 
ment at Washington, and until agents not influ- 
enced by any other object than the good of the 
cattle are appointed in every state where the cattle 
are bred, shipped, slaughtered or stopped at way 
stations, there will be no cessation to such cruelties. 
Meanwhile the evil reacts upon mankind who are 
poisoned by eating the flesh of these fevered and 
tortured animals. 


In relation to this matter the New York Trib- 
une says: 

‘*H. K. Whitehead, superintendent of a humane 
society in Colorado, recently read a paper in which 
_he described the sufferings of cattle on the plains 
in cold weather. For weeks or months at a time 
these animals go without other food than that 
which can be found under the snow. The latter 
is often so deep that death results from hun- 
ger alone. Owing to exposure to extremely low 
temperatures, moreover, there is also a heavy loss 
of life from freezing. This state of things exists 
only on the large ranges; and even in the severest 
winters probably not over 20 or 25 per cent of the 
cattle perish on an average, though individual 
ranches occasionally report a\ heavier mortality. 
Still, the exact proportion signifies little. It may 
be safely assumed that those animals which sur- 
vive endure nearly or quite as much as those which 
donot. Mr. Whitehead declares that 40,000,000 
head of neat cattle go through such an experience 
every year, and to these figures there should be an 
addition for the sheep that are subjected to a similar 
ordeal. In the mean time, no doubt, the owners 
of the stock are well clothed and housed, and in- 
dulge in three ‘square’ meals a day. 


‘‘The picture here presented is probably not 
overdrawn in the least. Many people besides Mr. 
Whitehead are familiar with the facts. The evil 


exists in Montana, Texas and other states, and the 
extent of territory in which it prevails renders its 
suppression peculiarly difficult. If one state enacts 
a law to punish such cruelty, an industry of large 
proportions might be driven over the borders to 
another. Only by concert of action among half a 
dozen commonwealths could the object in view be 
secured. It is not clear that the national govern- 
ment has authority over the cattle raisers, other- 
wise Congress might be asked to interpose in the 
cause of humanity. Were the eastern press to 
take the matter up, however, it might be feasible 
to organize a formidable boycott against western 
beef. Many a man, having read Mr. Whitehead’s 
narrative, would be willing to pledge himself to a 
vegetarian diet for the rest of his life.” 


Meanwhile, the Eastern States are not guiltless 
in this matter. In Newport, Vermont, two cars, 
partly loaded with calves and cows, were found by 
Dr. Mills, agent of the Humane Society, on Mon- 
day, to be left there until Tuesday, this meaning 
thirteen hours in unprotected cars, the thermome- 
ter registering forty-two below zero. Mr. Mills 
had all the cattle put into one car and had the car 
closed in. Mr. Mills did the right thing. A hu- 
mane agent is sometimes afraid to take such a 
responsibility without going through a good deal » 
of red tape to get authority, aud meanwhile much 
barbarism is still connected with the shipment of 
animals. 


In February a carload of cattle was stalled be- 
tween Newburyport and Ipswich, the cars open, 
the weather at zero, the wind blowing a gale, and 
no one gave food or water or any assistance to the 
suffering animals, although they had had no food 
since they left the West. Aman who works in the 
yard of one railroad company near Boston said 
that loads of calves were frequently left standing 
in snowstorms until the little creatures were fran- 
tic with cold, hunger and thirst, and their piteous 
cries were heartrending. This wicked treatment 
comes within the law which does not require the 
unloading of cattle if a storm renders it difficult 
We 
need new laws, and new humane agents and 
many more of them to enforce them. 


for the men to remove them from the cars. 
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During Mrs. Jennie B. Powers’s work in New 
Hampshire during the past six months, she has 
travelled 725 miles by team, over 200 by rail, in- 
vestigated 50 cases, killed 2 horses, and made 
owners kill 4 and also 2 cows, inspected 40 barns, 
had hogpens cleaned and barns boarded up, bed- 
ding provided for horses and spoke to several audi- 
ences on the work. She has just returned now 
from a two days’ trip after a man who beat his 
horse on the head till the blood ran, and who 
threatened to kill his son if it was told. 

Mrs. Powers is fearless and unremitting in her 
labor for the helpless creatures that are at man’s 
mercy. Would that there were more humane 
workers like her. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


Characteristics of Animals 


BYPZ GACUWILLAR D WaeNOLELs 


My attention was called a short time ago to a 
book on the horse recently published, wherein the 
author makes the following extraordinary state- 
ment: 

‘The reader must be asked to accept or to in- 
vestigate at least several statements as to horses’ 
limitations which will not improbably at first meet 
condemnation. They are, first, that the horse is a 
fool; second, that he is a coward; and third, that 
like most cowards, he is a bully.”’ 

Throwing aside for the moment the utter brutal- 
ity of the statement, I will simply say that in my 
opinion, and as a result of a lifelong experience 
with animals, especially the horse, the statement is 
unequivocally false. The horse is no more a fool 
than an uneducated man orachild. Heis no more 
a coward than the human being who is not taught 
to be courageous. He is often not so much of a 
bully as his human owner. He is what education 
and environment make him. 

My first experience with horses was when I was 
a very little chap, hardly out of petticoats. Not 
being a very strong child, I was allowed to spend 
my summers in the country, and, following my 
natural bent, I immediately fraternized with all the 


animals on the farm, which, by the way, was a 
large one, with all kinds of four-legged and two- 
legged creatures. My first friend, chum and con- 
stant companion was the family horse, old Pompey, 
dear old fellow! I shall be old indeed and feeble 
in mind when I forget him. 

For a child of three or four years almost every 
creature on a farm is an object of fear until it has 
become familiar. My acquaintance with Pompey 
began when I was fleeing from the advances of 
a flock of over-friendly geese that I had been al- 
lowed to feed, and I suppose they regarded me 
as a perennial fount of corn. Pompey was the near- ~ 
est refuge, and I clung around his neck, a scared 
infant. The geese, respecting my protector, de- 
sisted from pursuit, and then and there Pompey 
and I fraternized. We entered into an alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive; he protecting. me from 
harm, especially from the geese, my principal 
terror, and I supplying him with such creature 
comforts as he liked and I could obtain. I ascer- 
tained the whereabouts of the salt box and even 
purloined sugar for him, of which he was inordi- 
nately fond. I am sure he knew and appreciated 
the risk I ran in the matter of sugar, for in those 
days the Bible was not more sacred than the sugar 
bucket. 

I found he was exceeding fond of apples, and I 
went every morning into the orchard and possessed 
myself of an apron full of the fairest I could find (a 
mild, tart apple suited him best), and repaired to 
his stall where I put the apples one by one into his 
feedbox. Did hepressforward with unseemly haste 
and devour those delicacies without reference to 
mer Not at all; far from it. His box was so 
high that I could not, struggle as I might, climb 
up into it, so he would put his head down and I 
would clasp him round the neck and he would 
raise me up till I could sit on the edge and grace- 
fully tumble backwards into the box with my heels 
in the air. After a struggle, with the aid of his 
forelock, | would get into a sitting position on the 
farther edge with my feet inside and then proceed 
to give him the apples one by one. 

Did he bite or snatch? Nothe. He would take 
them between his lips carefully, never putting his 
teeth together till he was sure my fingers were out 
of the way, and then he would munch away with 
a delight equally shared, for the child and the ani- 
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mal are kin. He helped me down as he helped 
me up, and then, inexpressible pleasure! I was al- 
lowed to take him out to water. He made believe 
that I led him and deferred to my directions witha 
quizzical look that I got to understand as I grew 
older. 

_ He had one limitation and only one; he could 
not bear to be ridden. _ He would do anything else 
cheerfully without a murmur,—plough, harrow, 
draw the cart or go to meeting Sundays, pulling 
the carryall, although he knew that he would have 
to stand in the shed through a long and dreary ser- 
vice, a prey to flies and all kinds of biting and 
stinging things. I came to a realizing sense of this 
limitation when my uncle suggested that I ride 
Pompey up to the Crane Lot, about three miles 
distant, a suggestion that filled my soul with de- 
light, for I never had been in the saddle and of 


riding knew nothing. So they brought out an an- 


cient saddle, slippery as glass as to seat, with no - 


stirrups, and with much boosting I got up and Pom. 
pey started off. After a few steps he attained a 


slow trot, the slowest imaginable, but he stiffened 


all his legs and brought each one down without the 
yielding of a single joint. Each step seemed to 
jar my frame to dislocation, and every bone in my 
body seemed to part company with its neighbor. 
A mile of this torture sufficed and I slid to the 
ground. I sat down in the grass and tried to get 
my bones in place. Pompey stopped and put his 
nose sympathetically to my cheek. ‘‘Oh, Pompey,” 
said I, ‘‘is that the best you can do?” He an- 
swered quite plainly to me who knew him and un- 
derstood, ‘‘My dear young friend, I have to draw 
the line somewhere, and I draw it at the saddle.” 
So we journeyed the rest of the way on foot. 


[Concluded next month. | 


/ 

Horse Saves a Child 

An exceptional instance of extraordinary develop- 
ment of instinct in horses is given by a Toledo, 
Ohio, paper. The animal playing the leading part 
was Prince, a twenty-year-old family horse owned 
by William McDonovgh, a grocer. The four-year- 
old daughter of McDonough wandered into the 
barn, unobserved, in the afternoon and was soon 
at play on the floor of a big box stall, the freedom 
of which is allowed to Prince and another younger 


and very spirited animal. During her play the 
child fell under the younger horse and might have 
been kicked to death had not old Prince come to 
the rescue. In the meantime a search for the child 
had been started. Mr. McDonough went to the 
barn, and just as he entered he saw the old horse 
softly grasp the child’s clothing, and lifting her 
from danger, deposit her on the hay in the manger, 
where he carefully guarded her until Mr. McDon- 
ough took her away. | 


Two Little Waifs 


He was only a shabby, mongrel dog, but he lay 
all night on a windy, open lot, and kept an aban- 
doned little baby cuddled to his shaggy breast so 
that it should not freeze to death. 

John Kormoyle, who lives at No. 500 Wales 
avenue, in the Bronx, was crossing the lot, which 
is at 168th street and Union avenue, when he 
heard the piping wail of the babe. At a loss to 
understand the sound at such a time and place, 
he looked about until in a clump or bushes he 
came upon the strangely assorted sleepmates. 

Both were homeless derelicts, but with the in- 
stinct of comradeship in misfortune the animal 
held the infant close and licked its little cheeks. 
It was evident that the child, which was bare- 
headed and clad only in a thin white frock, had 
been left on the lot during the night and found 
there by the other outcast, dumb, but with more 
feeling than the mother of his charge. 

Kormoyle took the infant and started with it for 
the Morrisiana station. On the way he met Police- 
man Knowles, who sent for an ambulance from 
Lebanon Hospital, where the child will be cared 
for. 

The dog followed the policeman for a block or 
two and then, evidently satisfied that his compan- 
ion of the night was in good hands, quietly stole 
away. So the child was safe, but the little dog was 
still left to wander about in search of food and 
shelter. 


The story entitled ‘‘A Stolen Ride” in the Feb- 
ruary number of this paper should be credited to 


Mrs. Mary Johnson, who wrote it some years ago 
for Our Little Folks. 
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A Letter and a Story of a Klondike Dog 


Mrs. HuntTInNGTon Smi1tTH": 


My pEAR Mapam: Agreeable to my promise, 
I send the picture of the dog I spoke of, though I 
am sorry to state that I have no picture of the 
animal taken alone. This animal is a Danish 
mas tiff and is white in color except for the brindle 
patch over the left eye. He was bred in Man- 
chester by D.S. Kimball and was born in the 
fall of 1896. At birth he was long-legged and 
what dog men would call ‘*a wred.” On account 
of his extra height above his brothers and sisters 
Mr. Kimball bestowed on him the name Cy, 
in honor of our tall congressman, Mr. Sulloway. 
The dog came into my possession in February, 
1898, when I lelt New Hampshire to go to the 
gold fields inthe north. He went with me across 
the continent to Vancouver, thence by steamer to 
Fort Wrangel. March 5 found us at the mouth of 
the Stikine River, starting with the first load of 
outfit up the river over the ice, bound for Telegraph 


Creek. I had another dog, a big St. Bernard. 
The mastiff weighed 114 and the St. Bernard 
170 pounds, and this St. Bernard was about the 
most ugly brute for attacking mankind I have ever 
met. He was a fighter, and for that matter so 
was the mastiff. The party with whom I tray- 
elled also had dogs and horses. We had, all told, 
eleven dogs and five horses. The first thirty miles 
up that river was through about ten inches of 
broken ice and water that rested on top the solid 
ice, and we travelled on meny times over the 
road, as we were compelled to make many trips 
over the same stretch of trail before the outfit was 
all moved from one camp to another. It was 165 
miles up that river to Telegraph Creek, and it took 
us one day over a month to make it. At Glenora 
my big St. Bernard died, and there were but three 
dogs in the string team alive. Old Cy was well, 
and heavier than when we began to work him. 

He took kindly to sled work from the first, and 


would haul more of a load than any other dog I 


ever saw. [fe is true to pull, and will start his 
load or break his harness when he gets the word. 
His temper when roused is fierce, and he will fight 
for me till he dies, if I should ask him to. 

We lost the snow trail early in May, and for one 
hundred and eighty miles across the country on 
bare ground that dog dragged a sled, that we had 
cut down, loaded with a take-down canvas boat 
weighing one hundred and ten pounds. He is a 
good pack dog, and will carry fifty pounds in a 
pack sack on his back all day, and be ready to play 
when his load is taken off. June 6 found us at the 
Nohlin River, and he was the only beast of bur- 
den we had left, the others having all died on the 
road. From that point it was twenty miles to the 
head of navigation at Long Lake or Otsiole, as it is 
known on the Indian maps. From there on Cy 
had a rest, for the remaining six hundred and 
thirty miles we made in this canvas boat that 
the old fellow Cy had hauled along, over the 
‘¢ nigger head” swamps for one hundred and eighty 
miles. We made Dawson August 8, and win- 
tered in the Forty-mile district, old Cy work- 
ing on the sled nearly every day hauling wood or 
provisions to keep the camp supplied. We came 
up the Yukon in March, 1899, and during the 
prospecting trips, both winter and summer, till 
the fall of 1900, the dog did his share in hauling 
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wood and provisions or lugging a pack saddle 
loaded with food about the country. 

The fall of 1900 I made my first strike, and 
recorded the discovery claim on Stewart River. 
As long as I stayed in the country that was my 
headquarters. The following summer I got car 
wheels, and constructing a narrow gauge railway 
~ of wooden rails, I put the dog at work hauling 
the car I had built for the purpose from the face of 
the pay streak to the river edge, where the dirt was 
washed. ‘This car contained about an eighth of a 
yard of pay gravel. He soon caught on to his 
work, and when the car was loaded he would haul 
it out to where the ‘‘ grizzly” set, in which the 
dirt was washed. 

When the car was dumped all that was needed 
was to take hold of the whiffletree, lift it off the 
draught hook and say ‘‘ swing,” and old Cy would 
swing about to the other end of the car and 
haul it back to the face of the pay streak. So it 
was day in and day out, our day’s work being on 
an average sixty buckets of dirt. 

In the winter we took the dirt out and made a 
dump at the water’s edge, and the dog did the haul- 
ing asin summer. He also hauled the wood and 
meat in from the mountains when I had been for- 
tunate enough to shoot it. The dog and I were 
alone much of the time during the last two years of 
my life in the north, and though he cannot talk he 
can show that he understands, and no man ever 
had a better friend than I have had in my old 
dog Cy. I love him and am not ashamed to own 
it. Hestood by me through thick and thin, and I 
shall do the same by him. When I came home in 
the fall of 1902 I brought my dog with me, though 
many of my Dawson friends told me I was a fool 
to bother taking such an old dog outside. We 
call the States ‘‘ outside” up in the north country, 
and both Cy and myself enjoyed the trip home to 
the best of our ability. This dog has crossed the 
continent twice, has been with me away north 
inside the Arctic Circle. We have been up against 
it pretty stiff at times and have literally starved and 
feasted together. When it got down to the last 
‘¢erub,” and some tea, with us, as it did on 
more than one occasion during the first two years, 
Cy got the ‘‘ grub,” and I managed to get along 
with the tea till my rifle or fish line procured other 
food. The dog now weighs one hundred and forty- 


two pounds and dearly loves my little girl and boy. 
On account of his disposition to fight I have to 
keep him on a fifty-foot rope, so that he shall stay 
on my own premises. He will pin any dog that 
comes within the limit of his run, no matter whether 
it is big or little, and I don’t allow him his liberty 
except when I have time to take him out myself. 
Now, my dear lady, I have given you my dog’s 
history, and can say from my heart I never knew 
a better friend than he has been to me. 


Respectfully yours, 
Cot. E..I. PARTRIDGE. 
Manchester, N. H. 


A Faithful Friend 


Four officers were required to arrest a dog and 
one to arrest its owner, in Lynn, last evening. 
The man was a denizen of Peabody, who came to 
Lynn, as hundreds of others do, every Saturday 
night to get a supply of ‘‘ wet goods.” He was 
accompanied by a massive St. Bernard dog. When 
the victim was arrested in Central square the dog 
insisted upon going with its owner, and both were 
bundled into the patrol wagon and driven to the 
station. After the prisoner was searched, and 
while he was being led to a cell, the St. Bernard, 
seemingly realizing that something was wrong, 
grabbed the officer by the trousers and refused to 
let go. Neither the officer nor his prisoner could 
budge. To make the dog release his hold upon 
the officer required the combined strength of four 
officers. Finally the owner was locked up on one 
side of the jail and the dog on the other, but during 
the evening the officers were compelled to transfer 
the dog to its owner because of its incessant bark- 
ing.—Boston Sunday Herald. 


The annual report is out and contains many pic- 
tures of our new place and of animals we have 
received and given away. All who would like 
an early copy sent them may send us their names 
and three centsinstamps. This report is a great 
expense, and donations of money to help the 
League publish it and send it out would be 
gratefully received. 
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CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


There was a very-suggestive item in the Herald 

recently telling how a fire was started in a stable. 
A man who was working about a horse had a pipe 
in his mouth and a sudden movement of the horse’s 
head caused the pipe to be knocked out of the man’s 
mouth into the straw. A blaze was at once started, 
and before the fire could be extinguished the horse 
was badly burned. 
' It may not be possible to hire men to work in 
stables who do not use tobacco, but it certainly is 
possible to forbid them to smoke inside the stable, 
and every owner of horses should for the sake of 
his horses and his property see that such a rule is 
obeyed. Doubtless many of the mysterious fires in 
stables that have resulted in a dreadful death to 
hundreds of horses might have been traced to this 
cause. 


First Aid for Injured Animals 

A West Philadelphia physician is writing an 
interesting and valuable little book that he intends 
to call ‘‘ First Aid to Injured Animals.” The book 
deals with the treatment of the common accidents 
that happen to dogs, cats and_ horses. 
how fifty per cent of the deaths that occur among 


It shows 


domestic animals are due to the mistaken treatment 
that these animals receive in the interim between 
their falling ill and the veterinary surgeon’s arrival. 
The physician said: ‘‘ Take the case of a valuable 
Dogs frequently choke. A bone, 
a nail or a piece of tin gets in their throat and 
there is great danger of their dying before the sur- 
Many of them do die, but there is 
no reason for this. For it is easy, without the 
slightest danger of being bitten, to put the hand in 
the mouth of a dog and to draw out or push down 
the obstruction that is killing him. A bandage — 


dog, for instance. 


geon comes. 


a handkerchief or a towel will do—is passed be-, 


tween the teeth and over the upper jaw, and in a 
similar way another bandage is passed between the 
teeth and over the under jaw. One person hold- 
ing the ends of two bandages keeps the dog’s mouth 
wide open; a second person can then, with perfect 
ease and safety, put his fingers down the animal’s 


throat and relieve him. ‘There are a hundred emer- 
gencies like this one — just as dangerous and just.as 
easily treated. In my book it is my purpose. to 
describe all these emergencies and thus I hope to 
save many animals’ lives.” . 


Poisoning Animals\ 


The brutal act of poisoning dogs and cats is so 
common that all who own animals should have~ 
some idea how to deal with this trouble in an emer- 
gency. As the kind of poison given cannot be 
immediately detected by the symptoms, even by a 
veterinary doctor, one is at a disadvantage, but 
simple emetics are the first thing that should be 
given in almost every case, the one most conven- 
iently managed being salt and lukewarm water; 
a tablespoonful of salt to a pint of water being 
the dose for a large dog. 


In connection with these suggestions about poi- 


_soned animals I will repeat what I have said be- 
fore in Our Fourfooted Friends, that a number of — 


innocent dogs and cats in our neighborhood some- 
times suffer and die to atone for one dog that is 
vicious, that kills cats and attacks smaller dogs, and 
that is a general nuisance. No one should be 
allowed to keep such a dog; the law should pro- 
tect a community against this evil. : 


Those who own female dogs or cats should be : 


particularly thoughtful in regard to their diet when 
they are going to become mothers. <A recent case 


in which a dog was found eating her pups was | : 
directly traced through the efforts of the Humane 


Society agent to insufficient food. The lack of a 


proper amount of meat which the animal may be © 


craving is one of the causes why a cat sometimes 
eats her young kittens. She may have had milk 
given her but she was starving for meat, perhaps 
for raw meat, and not responsible for what seemed 
like animal depravity. A woman’s appetite is 
capricious at such times, and the dog or cat may 
suffer the same as the higher animal. 


Do not let your dog or cat suffer in the 


day or 
night for water. 
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The Story of Monarch, the Grizzly, by Ernest 
Thompson-Seton, now running in the Ladies’ 
“Home Journal, seems singularly out of place in a 
magazine of that nature. If it should be any- 
where in print, it should really be in a sporting 


_ magazine, as may be judged by the following foot- 


note: 

‘¢ The next instalment of the Story of Monarch, 
the Grizzly, in the March Journal, will tell how 
the bear drove the frightened sheep on the rocks 
and kept them there until he wanted them fora 
meal; how Lan, the hunter, trapped the bear, and 
got a shot at him, wounding him badly; of the 
great forest fire, and the bear’s flight; and of the 
meeting of the bear and the hunter in a pool of 


- water into which they had gone to escape the 


e. 


flames. As the story advances the interest of the 
reader is kept at fever heat by the thrilling adven- 
tures of the hunter in trying to kill the great 
bear.” 

The story appears to be a continuous record of 
cruelty, and it is difficult to see how it can possibly 
appeal to the taste of any refined reader. It is a 
most discouraging outlook for those who desire to 
see progress in literature and advance in humane 
education to find home papers like the Journal and 
the Youth’s Companion descending to the level of 
the sporting magazine and the sensational story 


‘ ‘book for boys, and to find Mr. Seton, whose Biog- 
- raphy of a Grizzly was so much in sympathy with 


the hunted, writing a story that will arouse in 
every boy an ambition to have a gun and go out 
and shoot something. 


About the Robins 


The Audubon Society of New Jersey had a 
chance to show how much it was worth in the pro- 
tection of birds last month when the crusade against 
the robin was started, but lamentably failed. What 
could show the awful power of the dollar more 
clearly than the desire to kill off these birds so dear 
to the heart of every man or woman who is not 
deaf and blind to all that is beautiful in nature, in 


order to save a few cherries for the market? Surely 
of such men it might be said: 

‘The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon !’’ 

These enemies of the robin should study the 

poem that everybody is supposed to be familiar 
with,—The Birds of Killingworth,—for it is most 
applicable to the present situation. Let them read 
again the.eloquent protest : 

“Think of your woods and orchards without birds ! 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams. 


What! would you rather see the incessant stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 

And hear the locust and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play? 


Ye call them thieves and pillagers, but know, 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 

Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 
And from your harvest keep a hundred harms.’’ 


But the farmers were deaf to the appeal of the 
Preceptor, and the poet continues: 
“That year in Killingworth the autumn came 
Without the light of his majestic look, 
The wonder of the falling tongues of flame, 
The illumined pages of his Doom’s-Day book. 
A few lost leaves blushed crimson with their shame, 
And drowned themselves despairing in the brook, 
While the wild wind went moaning everywhere, 
Lamenting the dead children of the air. 


Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 
Because like Herod it had ruthlessly slaughtered 
the innocents.’’ 

In the strong appeals made by a number of in- 
dividuals and societies to protect our dear spring 
songster, the robin, many facts concerning his use- 
fulness were brought out, and it is proved that 
cherries form only a small part of his food, which 
is principally composed of cankerworms, March 
flies, grasshoppers, spiders and wild berries found 
in the woods. Elizabeth, New Jersey, had its 
opposing faction, as the following petition will 
show : 

‘‘To the Honorable, the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey : 

‘‘We, the undersigned, respectfully protest 
against the passage by your honorable body of any 
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law or laws permitting the destruction of our 
song or insectivorous birds. We believe that if the 
bills now pending before your honorable body are 
passed and become a part of the law of the state 
it will result in untold loss to the farmer, the 
fruit grower, and.the citizen in general; that this 
legislation is a distinct step backward and is 
against the position taken by the United States 
Agricultural Department and by every other state 
of the Union. 

‘¢We, therefore, respectfully petition your hon- 
orable body not to permit any change in the law 
of this state, which, as it stands at present as cod- 
ified by the legislature of last year, represents the 
best that can be done on this question, having 
regard for the true interests of the farmer and the 
fruit grower, as well as of the citizens of the state 
in general.” 

The signers: Mayor Patrick J. Ryan, Dr. Rus- 
sell A. Shirrefs and others. 

Professor Frank M. Chapman issued an appeal 
in which he says that whether or,not the people 
of the state are interested in birds they should 
spare no effort to prevent the passage of the bill 
recently introduced in the Senate and Assembly 
permitting the killing of robins, catbirds, meadow- 
larks, goldenwinged woodpeckers and doves cer- 
tain times. 

The professor claims that the birds mentioned 
devour insects and the seeds of weeds, and are 
therefore of inestimable value to the state. ‘That 
there can be no more certain method of  overrun- 
ning the state with ‘‘Italians of the pot-hunting 
description” than by the passage of such a bill. 

Regarding the fruit growers the professor sug- 
gests the use of firearms charged with powder 
alone, thus frightening the birds without killing 
them. ‘The robin,” concludes the naturalist, ‘‘is 
the musician of the spring advance guard.” 


It is reported, however, that the Audubon So- 
ciety of New Jersey, which has its headquarters 


in Plainfield, turned ‘‘traitor to the cause,” and 


although organized to protect the birds agreed to 
a compromise which allows the complaining 
farmer and fruit grower to shoot one of his best 
friends. The robins might well say, ‘‘Deliver me 
from my friends.” If a society supposed to pro- 
tect birds agree to their slaughter, what can be 


expected from those outside such societies? This 
seems like a retrograde movement and is greatly to 


be deplored. | 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


An Old Race Horse 


Flatbush was a fleet-footed, thoroughbred horse, 
who won many dollars for his owner in his racing 
days. When these days were over he was sold. 
Why not ? the horseman asks; his usefulness as a 
racer was over, and the fact that he had brought 
his master such large sums of money counted for 
nothing as long as he could get a few more dollars 
out of him. So he was sold, and sold again. 
Through how many hands he passed no one has 
taken the trouble to find out; he was only a horse, 
and most men act upon the advice of Francis Ware, 
in his book with the inconsistent title, ‘*Our 
Noblest Friend, the Horse,” who says : : 

‘‘Sentiment goes as ever but ill hand in hand 
with utility, and we shall do well not to allow 
Fannie or Charlie to entwine themselves too closely 
in our lives and hearts, but sternly treat them as 
but the means to temporary usefulness, maintain- 
ing their health and augmenting their vigor while 
in our charge, and quickly passing them thence 
to other ownerships in first-class condition to con- 
tinue to earn actively that honorable livelihood 
which is their right to demand and our right to 
promote. It is, perhaps, a rather callous view of 
the matter, and quite genuinely a selfish one, but 
if we get our work for a brief period capably per- 
formed at no expense to us, and provide the mar- 
ket with an animal of good character, able at once 
to perform the same satisfactory work for another 
owner, perhaps after all we ‘build better than we 
know.’ ” 

Mr. Ware is quite right when he says ‘‘it is 
perhaps a rather callous view of the matter and 
quite a genuinely selfish one,” only he might have 
left out the ‘*perhaps,” as there is no doubt about its 
being an extremely selfish view of the matter. 
How can it be possible for a horse to develop his 
best qualities and become attached to a master and 
understand his wishes when he is passed on 
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quickly from one hand to another, each owner 
giving him different treatment? 

What Flatbush suffered in the changes he passed 
through—this horse that in his youth had been 
accustomed to the most careful attention—that he 
cannot tell, but there was no doubt about what he 
was suffering this winter when some one entered a 
complaint to the Kentucky Humane Society that a 
colored man, Joseph Hill, had a horse that was 
kept without any cover thirty days during the period 
of the coldest weather. 

The Humane Society investigated the case, found 
it was true, took possession of the wretched, 
broken-down creature, whose ribs were most pain- 
fully evident, and placed him in a comfortable 
stall to await the last boon that can be offered 
him—death. Hill bought the horse, he said, for a 
few dollars, and employed him to draw a wagon 
for a blanket mill. 

Whose was the responsibility in regard to this 
once valuable horse? The rapid passing on of 
horses, as dishonest men pass on a counterfeit 
dollar, each man fearing that he will be caught with 
a broken-down horse on his hands, and each getting 
all he possibly can out of the horse before he passes 
‘him on, seems to be considered right even by men 
-and women from whom one would expect more 
just and humane sentiments. For my own part I 
would as soon think it right to pass on an old 
grandmother into strangers’ hands as an old or 
disabled horse or dog or cat that had served me 
well. 


If a horse shows unexpected faults or weak- 
nesses it is either dishonest or cruel to sell him. 
Dishonest, if his fault is not openly told, and cruel 
to the horse if in spite of his weakness some one 
will take him for a small price at the chance of 
‘‘setting his money’s worth out of him.” <A 
balky horse should not be passed on from one 
man’s hands to another. If the fault is incurable 
he should be killed, no matter if he is young and 
handsome and will bring a good price. Such 
horses go from one master to another until they 
are beaten and starved to death by angry and 
brutal owners. A humane man will never sell a 
balky horse, or a horse with any other serious or 
ncurable fault. The newspapers from all over 


the country have in them week after week accounts 
of barbarous cruelties to horses. It would be a 
good thing if the world had to do without them 
until they are awakened toa sense of the injus- 
tice and cruelty shown them. 


A Word about Dog Show 


At every dog show some dog, and usually more 
than one, pays with his life the price of his mas- 
ter’s ambition. At a dog show a few years ago 
one man lost nine valuable dogs. This year 
Thomas W. Lawson’s champion bulldog, Glen 
Monarch, was found dead in his box when it 
reached Boston. The dog was shipped in a crate, 
and died, it is said, from having baggage piled 
over the box, thus causing him to smother. It 
seems as if so valuable a dog (he is said to have 
been worth $5,000) might have been kept under 
the constant supervision of an attendant, and his 
suffering death, as well as Mr. Lawson’s financial 
loss, have been averted. The excellent crates sold 
by Iver Johnson, with pointed or rounded roofs, 
are the only crates fit to send a dog away in. ‘The 
Animal Rescue League keep two or three of these 
in their kennels and use them when sending a dog 
or a cat any considerable distance. 


A man who had much to do with dog shows, 
and knew from sight what the dogs suffered, did 
not hesitate to tell me that these shows meant a 
great deal of suffering to many dogs and death to 
a number, either from accident or from diseases con- 
tracted at the show. The change of food, the 
heat, draughts, dust, excitement, lack of fresh 
water, all contribute to make these shows anything 
but humane exhibitions. In fact, nothing can be 
claimed on the score of humanity. I have yet to 
find one man or woman who belongs to a kennel 
club and is specially interested in show dogs or 
cats who has real compassion for mongrels or who 
would make any sacrifice to help them, but there 


may be such. I do not deny that they exist. 


Many men do not appear to know that a mongrel 
dog may be as intelligent, affectionate and com- 
panionable as a dog of the finest breed. 
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Animal Friendships 

Many stories have been published of quaint inti- 
macies between animals of differing species. One 
of the latest is that of a Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, hen, 
which visited a cow daily for the purpose of pick- 
ing off flies, and which fared so well that her ex- 
ample was followed by the other hens of the flock. 
The Rev. Theodore Wood vouches for this story : 

Starlings, of course, perch on the backs of 
sheep for a very similar purpose, and there is a 
bird in Africa which seems to exist for the sole 
purpose of ridding rhinoceri of ticks. 

These, of course, are instances of business rela- 
tions rather than of friendship, but many cases 
have been chronicled in which animals widely dif- 
ferent from one another have been united by a bond 
of a purely sentimental character. 

Dogs and geese, for example, would seem to 
have very little in common, yet a retriever dog 
once conceived a strong affection for a goose. 
The acquaintanceship between this ill-assorted 
pair began, as Mrs. Malaprop thought matrimony 
should, ‘‘with a little aversion,” the dog having 
bowled over the goose while still a gosling and 
broken her wing. Stricken by remorse, however, 
he came to the conclusion that nothing short of the 
devotion of a lifetime could atone for his misdeed, 
and although he objected strongly to geese in gen- 
eral he took this particular goose under his special 
protection. 


Almost equally odd was the attachment between 
a spaniel and a cock. For some reason or other 
the bird was badly treated by his fellow cocks and 
scorned and scouted by all the hens, who carried 
their dislike of him to such a point that they liter- 
ally would not allow him to feed. The dog noticed 
'his unpopularity and took pity on him, actually 
saving up a little of his own food day after day, 
putting the pan down where the cock could get at 
it, and then standing guard over him while he ate. 
Still the unfortunate cock was ill-treated till he 
gave up the society of his own kind altogether and 
took to living in the kennel with the dog, where at 
last he was found lying close against his friend— 
but dead. 


Cat and dog, proverbially, are very far indeed 
from being friends; but nevertheless they often get 


on very well together. One of the oddest cases on 
record is that of a big black cat which took refuge 
in a house from some boys who had tied a tin ket- 
tle to her tail. The dog of the establishment was 
quite inclined to be friendly, but the cat spent half 
her time in spitting at him and the other half in 
caressing her wounded tail, which had been nearly 


_cutin two bythe string. Three or four days passed 


and the wounded member grew steadily worse and 
Then in some mys- 
terious manner the dog persuaded her that recov- 
ery was impossible and that she had better let him 
bite off the end. The cat consented; the ampu- 
tation was successfully performed, and ever after- 
wards the two were the closest friends. 


was obviously very painful. 


It is scarcely correct perhaps to speak of ‘‘friend- 
ship” as existing between a Newfoundland dog and 
a brood of ducklings. More probably the dog 
made pets of the ducklings. At any-rate, he took 
them entirely under his charge, marched them 
down to the pond when they wanted. a swim, 


_ escorted them back again when they had had 


enough of the water, and even allowed them to 
pretend that he was their mother when they wanted 
to sleep, lying perfectly still upon his side so that ~ 
they might nestle amid his shaggy hair. A simi- 
lar fondness for one another’s society was mani- 
fested by another brood of ducklings and a kitten. 
But in this case the positions were reversed, and 


when she was tired the kitten went to sleep on the 


ducklings. 

The only idea that a monkey has, as a rule, with 
regard to a hen is that it is great fun to pull 
feathers out of her tail. In one case, however, 
a monkey took a tremendous fancy to a somewhat — 
sickly old biddy, and generally lived in the fowl- 
house, actually sleeping on the same perch as the 
hen, with his head tucked under her wing. 


- 


Horses will take up with almost any animal that 
cares to make overtures to them. They are very 
fond of goats; cats they simply love, and even 
geese have been known to occupy a very warm 
corner in their hearts. But perhaps the oddest 
case on record was that of a Godalming horse, 
which divided its affections between a lame ban- 
tam and a kitten. The latter would curl up on its 
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back when it wanted to go to sleep, while the horse 
would stand for hours without moving for fear of 
disturbing its slumbers.—Syracuse Herald. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES ae 


The League is giving a seriesof receptions to 
members and friends who have donated money 
toward the new quarters, inviting them to visit our 
new place. 


So far two have been given and very 
much satisfaction expressed by those who came in 
the comfortable arrangements for the animals re- 
ceived. There will be three more receptions, each 
one of which will be taken charge of by mem- 
bers of the League who have volunteed their help. 


Several dogs have been restored to owners this 
month. Others that seem to have had good homes 
are still with us and are unclaimed. 
_ principally females. 


They are 


Polly, the beautiful cocker spaniel, has gone 
to a good home with Mr. Dennee, of the N. E. 
Conservatory of Music, who was kind enough to 
take her puppy with her until she is ready to part 
with the little one. 

A little white puppy was picked up on the street 
_ in one direction and a little black one in another 
direction last week. Children are often given 
puppies and kitties to amuse them and allowed to 
carry them out on the streets, when the poor 
helpless little creatures are put down and for- 
gotten. 


A teacher brought a class of her pupils in to see 
the dogs and cats. recently. They expressed much 
interest and promised to do something for the 
League. 


More than thirty letters and postal cards have 
been received within a month from those who 
have taken dogs and cats from us giving encourag- 
ing accounts of the animals taken. 


The public meeting of the League was held in 
Park Street Church, Tuesday, March 8, at 3 p.m. 


It was opened by the president, who gave a report 
of the work of the year. Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln 
followed with remarks on the importance of teach- 
ing kindness to children, and after presenting the 
Lincoln medal, to the boy who:had merited it by 
kind acts done to a cat, and whose name was, by a 
queer coincidence, Lincoln Weitz, Mrs. Lincoln 
offered a first prize of $10.00 and a second prize 
of $5.00 for the boy or girl under sixteen who per- 
formed the greatest act of kindness to a dog during 
the coming year. 

Mr. H. C. Merwin spoke, and the Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, after which the president 
exhibited some the 
League’s new quarters and some of the animals re- 
ceived there. 


stereopticon pictures of 


The interest of the occasion was increased by 
the presence at the meeting of four dogs that had 
been received at the League, three of whom were 
in good homes. 

The audience was the ‘largest that has been seen 
at any annual meeting before, the chapel being en- 
tirely filled. 


A kitten, that a woman threw out of a third- 
story window because it scratched her baby, was 
brought to the League recently. 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston should. 
feel proud of what might almost be called its 
child, the Animal Rescue League of Manchester, 
N. H., which was conceived from reading our 
papers and reports, and hearing of our work 
through the kind notices giving it in the Boston 
papers. Mrs. Huntington Smith was invited to 
give a lecture for the benefit of the Manchester 
League and went to Manchester, January 13, for 
that purpose. The night was a very stormy one, 
but the City Hall was sufficiently filled to give 
the work a good start, Many of the best Man- 
chester ctizens, men and women, are taking hold 
of the work,and a house will soon be engaged 
in which to receive animals. The officers are: 
President, Sherman E. Burroughs ; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Henry W. Blair, Mrs. Olive Rand Clarke, 
Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke, the Rev. G. A. Guertin, 
Mrs. R. G. Sullivan and Edwin F. Jones; secre- 
tary, L. Ashton Thorpe; treasurer, H. L. Addi- 
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ton; directors, Miss May W. Davis, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Craggy, Miss Maude Baker, Miss Elizabeth 
Dealy, William H. Huse, Herbert E. Richardson 
and Horace T. Clapp; advisory council, Mrs. 
Walter G. Africa, Mrs. George P. Crafts, Mrs. 
Oliver E. Branch, Miss Florence Richardson, C. 
W. Bickford, the Rev. C. J. Staples, Dr. C. M. 
Bailey and John E. Blomquest. 


Extract from Letter 

‘¢The black and tan you gave me we have named 
‘Tipoo,’ after his predecessor, who was part of the 
family for over ten years. He has found his way 
to our hearts and has become the ruling factor as 
far as mischief goes. He is very playful, and is 
the daily playmate of my little daughter.” 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 
information of their use. 


CARBO- 
NEGUS 


For HOME, STABLE 
and KENNEL 


UMB animals suffer 
more from ignorance 

and carelessness 

than from intended cruelty. 

Cleanliness is the first 
important step toward 
health. 

Health means comfort 
and contentment. 

CARBO-NEGUS is the friend of humanity and a 
greater friend to the Dog, the Cat and the Horse. 
CARBO-NEGUS cures many ills, prevents others, and 
preserves health. Trial bottle can be had at your drug- 
gist’s or grocer’s free. Ask for it. 

P.S. They don’t care to give away a bottle of 
CARBO-NEGUS, because they don’t make a profit on 
what they give away. Insist on their giving you at 
least one trial bottle. You will then know whether you 
want to use it and buy it. 


DR. A. C. DANIELS 


They can all have trial bottles without cost, 
Druggists or Grocers. 


A. C. DANIELS, 


BOSTON, = MASSACHUSETTS 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


drank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able’ to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed. 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER: 


Developed the 


The annual report of the League — 


is ready. It contains stories and 
illustrations of the League work. 
Send three cents in stamps and one 
will be mailed you. | 


CARE OF CAgsS 


A leaflet published by the 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Price, 5 Cents a copy Per dozen, 50 Cents 
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IST MILL Village Street Veterinary 
De en Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) 


Tt 


fais ‘ os 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 


The only building in Boston especially designed and erected 
as a Hospital for Animals. 

Animals received into the Hospital, or visited in their own 
stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 
ne this season of the year we find that 50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 
dogs and puppies do much better and are | Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 
Seeereecn-icd on Old Grist: Mil Dog | —— 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats ; \ M AN 
in good condition and their general health fine. 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies, H ospit al for Anim al S 


like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 


would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 332 NEWBURY STREET 


Potter & Wrightington Boston 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


B0c Boe hypo! 


BIQUID ChE ANT IN £55 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 


and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
OF TAR the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


FAIS to CURE your cough - ‘VIEMBERSHIP 


... We refund your money... 


J AYNES’ BALS AM A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


| Weare glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 
..3 Stores 3.. Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 


‘ 46 
_ Washington St., cor. Hanover, Summer St., cor. South Associate Members St $1.00 ) 
877 Washington St., opp. Oak Junior Members - - - 25 cents 


& 
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Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 
Fully illustrated. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. Mailing price 70 cents. 


231 pages. 


This volume is intended for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustrations will 
arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series. Matis eee ee 


Ways of Wood Folk. 
Mailing price 60 cents. 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 
Mailing price 70 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. 


phen Se aE ArT Na Stickney’s Bird World. 
Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wood Folk at School. Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 45 cents. 


GINN & COFMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


- 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D. ¥,|  Heauartrs for Dog Supplies, 


IN 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE ... 


T, es . 2 ; | j 

elephone,) 7D eeo uc ampiaze Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from,$3.00 to $22.00 each. 

Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV= — 

ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 

Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 

; c Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. ae 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


51 Carver Street, IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


. 


